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-FAULT- -FINDING WRITERS. 


Unless many contributors change their tones, 
THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR may as well 
consolidate and become a namesake of our es- 
teemed Arizona contemporary, Zhe Kicker. 

Most of these kicking contributors seem to 
think that publishers were simply created for 
the benefit of, and should be entirely interested 
in, writers. They strangely forget that the pub- 
lisher has his own interests to look after. 

It has been my pleasant experience that pub- 
lishers greedily accept, and liberally pay for, 
anything that is worth printing. Manuscripts 
come back to me in dozens where one brings a 


check, but it is not the publisher's fault. Lay 
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returned manuscripts aside for a few weeks, 
then read them calmly through, and the fault or 
cause of rejection is generally located quite 
near at home. 

I have had no experience with book pub- 
lishers, but, judging from the endless proces- 
sion of “new” books month after month, I 
verily believe that publishers are the greatest 
suffers, and that a new writer should esteem it 
a favor to get his book published, even on the 
royalty plan. It costs money to publish any- 
thing, but the quality of “brains” in most of 
the new books must be very cheap, as are all 
things when supply exceeds demand. 

Stop kicking. Write less and write better, or 
write more and cheaper MSS. Remember, no 
one asked you to write. If you have voluntarily 
crowded your wares upon an_ overstocked 
market, who is to blame? 

The publishers are not, I am sure. It strikes 
me that every member of our army of small fry 
literary laborers should feel gratitude to the 
publisher who risks money in bringing his 
brain products to light. I do. 

Again: A recent contributor to THE WRITER 
complains that a very flat contribution was re- 
turned rolled, and “frazzled” at the edges. In 
all my experience —and, I guess, I have had 
as many contributions returned as any reader 
the WRITER possesses —no editor has ever 
rolled, torn, or written upon a rejected manu- 
script. 

Occcasional wear and tear is unavoidable. 
Writers often use cheap cotton paper and fragile 
envelopes, and write so close to margins that 
the least break mutilates the text. Even in 
such cases, however, if there is anything in the 
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article, the next editor to whom it is sent will 
find it. Old hands learn that an editor does not 
always judge an article by outside appearances. 
If so, the blue-ribboned, sweet-scented effusions 
of our girl friends would find favor oftener. 

Nor does it influence a reader’s opinion to 
know that an article has been declined else- 
where. The printed rejection-slips we receive 
saying the articles are returned simply because 
they are unavailable explain the whole matter 
tersely, and truthfully in most cases. 

Several months ago I wrote a short story that 
struck me at the time as being exceptionally 
good —for me. It was promptly returned by 
the first editor to whom I sent it. I had faith 
in that story, however, and sent it to yet another 


of the great magazines, with the first editor's 
printed refusal pinned to my letter. Again it 
was returned, and a third time I sent it out with 
the two declinations pinned to the manuscript. 
A few days ago I received a note saying that 
the story would appear at an early date, and 
enclosing a liberal check. 

Editors, I verily believe, accept what suits 
their publications, and it makes no difference 
to them if an article has been rejected elsewhere. 
They no more expect to be the first to receive 
a manuscript these days than a wise man expects 
to be the “first fond love” of the girl he marries. 
Still, some writers will try to “trick” editors, 
just as girls will persist in the old deception. 


Auausta, Ga. Robert Yulee Toombs. 





“ UNBUSINESS-LIKE METHODS ” OF EDITORS. 


In the October Writer Fannie Edgar 
Thomas complains that editors are unbusiness- 
like, but she is very unbusiness-like in her logic. 
She likens the editor to a produce-commission 
merchant, and says: “ Just because the market 
happens to be glutted with eggs one week, is 
the merchant justified in tossing the crates down 
cellar, or into garbage wagons, or holding them 
till they are unfit for use, leaving the owners in 
total darkness as to their fate ?” 

Let us think a bit. If the commission mer- 
chant received some days two consignments, 
some days twenty; ifsome of them were perish- 
able, while others would keep, but no package 
was marked as to the immediate necessity of 
disposing thereof; if most of the consignments 
were unsolicited, and if the consignees were 
utterly unknown to him, and their butter or eggs 
might be “stale and unprofitable” for all he 
knew, —it is probable that he might not only turn 
a lot of stuff into the garbage wagons, but pub- 
lish with the statement that he did not want 
people unknown to him to send to him, for sale 
or for use, unexpected quantities of unknown 
materials, at unannounced times. 


I have seen peach-shippers not only charged 
with freight on fruit which was dumped into the 
river, but made to pay the cost of cartage to 
the dock. 

As authors never acknowledge the receipt of 
rejected manuscripts, editors do not always 
care to acknowledge the receipt of unsolicited 
contributions. If, however, an author will en- 
close with his manuscript and letter a self-ad- 
dressed postal card, filled out as a receipt, he 
will generally get it back, with date and signa- 
ture, by the mail following the editor's first 
glance at the manuscript. 

It is unreasonable to ask an editor to increase 
his clerical force as manuscripts are piled in on 
him. 

With reference to the requirement that the 
printed article be used as a bill there is this to 
say: It is at times a nuisance to the writer, 
particularly when he contributes to two or three 
daily papers in different cities, to have to keep 
track of his printed articles ; but it is far worse 
to get “skipped” because the editor or the 
accountant in charge cannot recognize an 
article with the heading “Peace at Last” as 
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the one originally sent in entitled “Olive 
Branches for Two.” 

With some papers both systems prevail at 
once; and a writer may have to “bill with proof” 
one article, and wait for his envelope paying for 
another printed in the next column, but ordered 
or accepted by a different person. 

The reference by Miss Thomas to the “ good- 
looking incumbent” in the office of a prominent 
magazine fits closely John Brisben Walker, of 
the Cosmopolitan, the working editor of which 

E. D. Walker) was drowned several months 
ago, after long continued ill-health. I know that 
two movings had disarranged many of the 

apers of the entire establishment, and that the 
former “incumbent” —no relation to J. B. 


Walker — left quite a legacy of unread and un- 
acknowledged manuscripts ; but I am sure that 
the good breeding and uniform courtesy of Mr. 
Brisben Walker made the unwelcome news 
that a manuscript was missing or unrecorded 
more nearly welcome than the gruffness or 
indifference of some editors of whom I wot. 
While I am put in a bad humor, occasionally, 
by an editor sending back manuscripts after 
months of uncertainty and inaction, I am often 
gratified by receiving checks for articles which 
I know will not be used for a long, long time. 
All in all, I wish I knew twenty more editors 
who would pay for my manuscripts when used, 
be it a month or a year after receiving them. 
New York, N. Y. Robert Grimshaw. 





AN AUTHOR'S “DEN.” 


“In this dismal room fame was won,” said 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, when he was showing to 
a friend the small, plainly-furnished apartment 
in his old Salem home where the “ Twice-Told 
Tales ” and the “Scarlet Letter” were written. 

I thought of these words of Hawthorne, not 
long since, when I. sat in the library, or “ den,” 
of a literary friend. He has a large family of 
small children, — their ages range from twelve 
months to twelve years,—and, in order to 
escape the noise of such an army of light 
infantry, his workroom is at the top of the 
house. 

“This room is the despair of my wife,” said 
my friend, pointing to chairs, tables, and desk 
littered with books, magazines, and papers. 
“She says it is not fit for human habitation; 
but here I pass most of my waking hours, 
which are hard-working hours. Many persons, 
who should know better, suppose that literary 
men are merely day-dreamers, that literary work 
is produced by a stroke of unpremeditated art. 
There never was a greater mistake. A Byron, 
it is true, dashed off a poem at a sitting; a 
Scott rattled off a chapter of a novel before 


breakfast; but these are rare exceptions. 
‘Genius is labor,’ said Chateaubriand, and 
geniuses generally labor under discouraging 
difficulties. Millionaires rarely write books, 
and when they do, their books are not worth 
reading.” 

“What are your hours for work?” I asked. 

“ After breakfast, after dinner, after supper, 
— morning, noon, and night, —all hours. I do 
not write to live, but I live to write. I ama 
slave of the pen. Fortunately, I donot depend 
upon my pen for bread and meat. I am ambi- 
tious to shine in my country’s literature. Mil- 
lions died that Casar and Napoleon might be 
great; but literature has its victories as well as 
war. In the pursuit of my ambition I am con- 
tent to live in this den, where everything is in 
seeming disorder, but where I can put my hand 
on any book, paper, or manuscript that I want. 
The poet says there is a pleasure in the path- 
less woods. I find a pleasure in this littered 
room. Its disorder is my delight. Should the 
housemaid put it in order, its charm would be 
gone.” 

“When Bulwer wrote ,‘ Pelham’ he worea 
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magnificent dressing gown, and his library was 
luxuriously furnished,” I remarked. 

“Yes, he was a dandy author, writing a dandy 
novel. Such fopperies are not to my taste. I 
want my papers in sight, and my books within 
reach. You must remember that this room con- 
tains only my working library, — my dictiona- 
ries, histories, and encyclopedias, —in short, 
my literary tools. The family library, with its 
poetry and fiction, is down stairs. There 
everything is kept in the most despairing order. 
I could not work in such a room. I must have 
a place where I can throw myself around, and 
throw things about —a room whose literary lit- 
ter is pleasing to my eye. No author can keep 
his den as neat as a lady’s boudoir. It makes 
very little difference whether this room is lit- 
tered in a way that is abhorrent to a house- 
wife’s heart or not. It is not a company room. 
It is the one place in the whole house that I 
reserve for my special use.” 

“ How did you happen to adopt the literary 
profession ?” 

“It was hereditary. My father, although not 
a professional author, had an exquisite literary 
taste. He was an accomplished scholar, linguist, 
and raconteur. He read with ease Greek, 
Latin, French, and Italian, and was a perfect 
master of English literature, which he justly 


regarded as the noblest the world has ever 
known. His library contained the finest works 
in the five languages with which he was famil- 
iar, English, of course, largely predominating. 
With his literary taste, I inherited, also, his 
fine library. I have been familiar with books 
ever since I was born. They were the play- 
things of my childhood, the delight of my boy- 
hood, the education of my manhood.” 

“ At what age did you begin to write?” 

“When I was twenty years old I determined 
to be a man of letters, and, although I cannot 
say, with Anthony Trollope, that during ten 
years of literary work I did not earn enough 
to buy myself the pens, ink, and paper which I 
used, I certainly served a long and laborious 
apprenticeship to literature. In these latter 
days literary novices expect to make a living by 
their pen before they know how to write. 
Every village has its genius, every circle its 
poet, every family its critic. Every man, 
woman, and child thinks he, she, or it can 
write, and they are not willing to crawl at first ; 
they must fly with unfledged wings. So, like 
Rasselas, they often fail in their first attempt, and 
fall, to rise no more. The best advice to give a 
young writer is contained in Longfellow’s line : — 

Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 


Eugene L. Didier. 


Battimore, Md. 


THE COMPOSITOR AS CRITIC. 


There is a mild sort of delusion abroad that, 
by virtue of the amount of information which is 
deciphered by his strained eyes and manipu- 
lated by his deft fingers, the compositor must 
perforce become a perfect encyclopedia of wis- 
dom and knowledge. But, apart from the 
injustice of accusing many innocent printers of 
imbibing information while there was anything 
else in the world left to be imbibed, the con- 
ditions of working make it necessary for him to 
attend strictly to business, and that business is 


setting type, and neither the pursuit of knowl- 
edge nor the study of any fragment of literature 
which he sets in order for public contempla- 
tion. “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out thy corn ” embodies a far-reaching 
principle; but he who prepares the fair pages 
of news and literature for the world’s edifica- 
tion has generally to step along too briskly 
and has too close a muzzle on to get more than 
occasional nibbles. 

As in some forms of school education, it 
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seems as if the utmost attention were given to 
making the children talk like scholars rather 
than be scholars ; and, after filling them full of 
big names and carefully pronounced words, let 
the entities of these names reach the mind by 
an inward-working process, if the scholars live 
long enough. So is it generally with the 
printer. The question is frequently asked in 
a composing-room: “Is such and such a 
good word?” —not asked in fear and tremb- 
ling, least the too-sensitive compositor may 
inadvertently use a “bad” word, but to ascer- 
tain whether the compositor’s deciphering of 
the author’s scrawl is a word at all; and if it 
is, and will fit the author’s meaning, all right. 
Whether “ Themistocles ” is an old race-horse 
or an old hero, if it is a good name, that’s 
about all he cares for Themistocles. It matters 
little whether or not the “intelligent” com- 
positor understands what he is setting, he will 
probably, if well disciplined, set the copy cor- 
rectly ; and whether the letters are shovelled 
up with a wooden-headed indifference, or set 
by one whose soul is thrilling in sympathy 
with the writer’s thought, they will probably 
come out with equal accuracy, if not to the dis- 
advantage of the compositor who was led away 
by an appreciation of the writer’s ideas. 

Yet are we met by the fact that the printing- 
office has been a college from which a number 
of eminent men have graduated. But those 
men have mostly found their way there attracted 
by a love of all that belonged to books and 
learning, and found an ardent satisfaction in 
their humble station in the republic of letters ; 
but it would not be wonderful were they to tell 
you that what they knew best they read at 
home, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that even the proof-reader, who has seen every 
word and figure correctly put to press at night, 
will read the paper for the news at the break- 
fast table the next morning. Anyway, a man 
can take little knowledge out of a printing-office 
unless he first brings some into it. 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance.” 

But whether he reads, or thinks, or knows, or 
knows not, whatever he is or is not, your composi- 
tor 7s a critic; and here, O trembling spring poet, 
ardent politician, or story writer, whose heart has 


“ Unto + 


rejoiced that the great judge who rules the edi- 
torial court not only did not consign to the per- 
dition of his wicker Moloch the offspring of 
thy bright imagining, but spoke kindly of it, 
how would all joy be clouded did you realize 
that there is a higher court “setting” in the 
attic; that that production of thine will have 
its most scathing criticism when it reaches that 
altitude, and the result be epitomized in the 
polite inquiry of one slug of another, “Have 
you got page three of Westcott’s trash?” 

Now, the auctioneer who cried, “Going, 
going, gone,” never realized that he had told the 
literal truth till the floor gave way and he 
reached the bottom of the cellar, so our critics 
(possibly in your case, certainly in many 
others) may have innocently stumbled upon 
the exact truth; and the thousands of volumes 
which have been set up to the tune of this 
damnatory criticism, and are now consigned to 
oblivion, must give us pause to inquire whether 
sufficient respect has, hitherto been paid to the 
dicta of this Star Chamber. Anyhow, the world 
is little disturbed by compositors’ criticisms ; 
and if it is not the better, it is certainly the hap- 
pier for it. 

It is pleasant, though, to meet in the compos- 
ing-room, as you often do, men who are sound 
thinkers and discriminating critics; men who 
have gathered up knowledge both in and out of 
the printing-office, whose judgment of events 
and books is always worth attention. I recall 
one, —a hard-headed Scotchman, a dissenter 
little disposed to be prejudiced in favor of 
churchmen, — looking up froma take of ser- 
mon by a comparatively unknown man, and say- 
ing, “That young man’s a great preacher and 
will make his mark in the world,” at the same 
time calling attention to some unequalled excel- 
lencies of thought and diction. Others have 
since echoed that opinion, and the preacher 
referred to is now Canon Liddon, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to whom American visitors so fre- 
quently call attention. 

Yet, in contrast to this, I remember how little 
account was taken of that most charming of 
books, “Alice in Wonderland,” which was 
then being brought out at the same place. As 
you saw the writer, a grave, almost sad-looking, 
young man, going in and out of Worcester 
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College, or at the office about the proofs, you 
could scarcely think such melancholy-looking 
authorship could produce so merry a book; yet 
“* Alice in Wonderland ” has been the joy and 
wonder of children all the world over, and the 
theme of painter and artist. 

About sixteen years ago, in London, I was 
setting up in type some neat pen-printed copy, 
with quaint little drawings at the end of the 
chapters, or wherever there was a blank, as if 
the author enjoyed the work of writing his 
book, but full of ee’s and oo’s and other vaga- 
ries of spelling, which played havoc with the 
contents of the case; and the more trouble 
there was to set the type, the lower and lower 
in our esteem did the merits of the work de- 
scend, and “ Lorna Doone” came in for some 
hard criticism at our hands — perhaps the hard- 
est criticism it ever received. And yet there 
was some enjoyment even in setting the type; 
and as I recall that time, shut in in that London 
court, a little away from the rattle and roar of 
the street traffic, and setting on part of the book 
where John Ridd is describing in his simple, 
graphic way his morning’s work and thought in 
the copse, I heard every rustle of leaf and 
branch; I saw the brook sparkling and rippling, 
and heard its tinkling music. I was far away 
in that Devonshire woodland, and all the 
wilderness of London bricks and mortar had 
vanished. The book was full of those exquis- 
itely minute touches, and, as it could not be 
passed at a mere glance, so, letter by letter, 
line upon line, these pen pictures slowly rose 
before me; and perhaps I enjoyed the first 
taste of the beauties of Blackmore’s master- 
piece, which, even with age and experience, he 
has never improved upon, and which has 
charmed and delighted hundreds of thousands 
with its wonderful verisimilitude. 

“No man,” it is said, “is a hero to his own 
valet; so no author is a genius to his own com- 
positor, but is generally condemned on one of 
two counts in the indictment: 
ing on a subject of which the compositor knows 
nothing; and second, for that superfluity of 
wickedness, rushing into print about a theme on 
which the compositor had already been in- 
formed. But, like greater, or, were it possible, 
more pretentious critics, the compositor some- 


First, for writ- - 


times comes out second best. So, take comfort 
O literary aspirant! from that fact and from the 
following little story: — 

Once upon a time, on a Boston daily paper, 
there was a compositor who was pretty handy 
with his pen, and was an occasional contribu- 
tor to the paper, who, therefore, used to live, 
move, and have his being within full hearing of 
most of the galling criticisms of the composi- 
tors’ garret. It so fell out, upon a certain day, 
afterthe death of the late Russian emperor, 
that in the hands of different compositors were 
portions of a poem on the dead czar in the 
handwriting of this “literary comp.”; and 
his fellow-workmen, on that occasion, were 
especially free in their critical remarks on the 
stupidity of the writer; on the miserable treat- 
ment of the subject, and the defective metre of 
this “idiotic man of bosh.” They wondered 
why they let such “ stuff” creep into the paper ; 
and a fresh burst of indignation at this sacrilege 
would well up from their full hearts whenever 
the would-be poet appeared. Imagine him, if 
you will, turning alternately pale and red, cast- 
ing a despairing, agonized look upon his relent- 
less scarifiers. Gentle reader, you can imagine 
all this, but it will not truthfully picture the 
scene; for the suffering poet felt just ready to 
die—with suppressed laughter; and as the 
criticism grew more and more scathing, he was 
found holding his sides—and they were fat 
ones—as he saw the last take of Miss 
Mulock’s “ Dead Czar” go out, and the truth 
was revealed, that the miserable verses which 
they imagined had been just written by one of 
themselves had been published by Miss 
Mulock, many years before, on the death of 
the Emperor Nicholas, and had been copied, to 
oblige the editor, by our poor poet, who, for 
about ten minutes, had the awful credit of 
being the author. 

In morals, too, unfortunately for himself, 
your compositor is nothing if not critical, and 
no wonder, for he has been behind the scenes 
and smelt the oil of flaring pretensions, whether 
it be that of the person who preaches “let each 
esteem another better than himself,” and writes 
his own puffs, boring everybody to get well 
advertised, or the blatant defier of his Maker, 
teaching blasphemy and trembling in his boots. 
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These often betray themselves to the critical 
compositor, and story after story might be told 
in illustration; for your critical compositor 


hates all hypocrisy and shams, though himself, 
perhaps, as great a Pharisee as any. 
William G. F. Perry. 


Boston, Mass. 





WRITING FOR SENSATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


“MILLIONS IN STORY PAPERS—BIG For- 


TUNES MADE FROM TALES OF PIRATES, 


ADVENTURE, AND ROMANCE — FIVE THOU- 


SAND DOLLARS PAID 


FOR A_ SINGLE 


SERIAL.” 


How many struggling writers of “stories,” I 
wonder, saw, as I did, those head-lines in one 
of our New York dailies, and with me either 
questioned or sighed over the amounts thus 
boldly printed. 

“Fortune,” says Disraeli, “ rarely conde- 
scends to be the companion of genius: the 
dunce finds a hundred roads to her palace; 
there is not one open for men of letters”; and 
with the memory of those words came trooping 
other memories of Cervantes, Camoens, Ariosto, 
Le Sage, Corneille, Dryden, Spenser, Savage, 
Milton, Chatterton, Goldsmith, Johnson, gen- 
iuses all, whose only portion was poverty, and 
in many instances absolute want. 

Chatterton, who supplied a_ variety of 
monthly magazines with their chief material, 
found a “penny tart a luxury,” glad for the 
most part to obtain bread with his cup of cold 
water. Spenser, the amiable poet, languished 
out his life in misery, a just sense of his merit 
coming too late. Savage, in the pressing hour 
of distress, — that “ pressing hour ” which served 
to enrich many a bookseller,—sold for ten 
pounds “The Wanderer,” a poem which had 
occupied him several years. Milton, for a like 
sum, sold his immortal work, as Otway, But- 
ler, and a host of others sold theirs. 

But in those days the Weekly Story Paper 
had no existence,and men of letters lived in 
poverty, and died, most of them, deserving that 


epitaph upon the tomb of him who suppligd the 
world with its most agreeable. novels : — 


Beneath this tomb Le Sage has found repose, 
Who well the gay and serious could blend ; 

Though not of Fortune’s friends, he gave his vows 
To other hopes, and still was virtue’s friend. 


Following the head-lines in question came 
sketches of the millionaire proprietors of these 
story papers, describing their methods with re- 
gard to manuscripts, and giving the prices paid 
contributors, with other matter of general inter- 
est to the average literary grub. The first 
thing to be noticed—anent the quality of 
stories mentioned in the head-lines — was the 
universal desire of these publishers “ to elevate 
their readers to a higher plane of living and 
thinking,”— Mr. Elverson especially being inter- 
ested in this object in publishing his Golden 
Days for boys, rather than in the accumulation 
of dollars. As this gentleman is credited with 
the ownership of $5,000,000, it is to be presumed 
that in his case virtue brought its own reward. 
Mr. Elverson is also the proprietor of Sa‘urday 
Night. 

The readers of the Mew York Ledger, Mr. 
Bonner said, “ had been educated to a high stand- 
ard of morals and right thinking, and nothing 
savoring of coarseness would by them be toler- 
ated.” In the selection of manuscripts for the 
Ledger, the “reputation” of the author was 
mostly considered for the “prestige” which 
accompanies a name; so also with the Fireside 
Companion, whose chief editor, Mr. Elderkin, 
with prophetic finger pointed to the non-success 
of certain authors of works of “dubious char- 
acter,” finding in the inability of F. S. Phillips, 
the author of “As in a Looking Glass,” to pay 
his house rent a not unwelcome incident from 
which to point a moral. H. P. Halsey, a 
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prolific writer of “detective” stories, lends 
“prestige” very frequently to the Fireside 
Companion, for which service, from that and 
other weeklies, he derives a large income. 

With Mr. Munro, proprietor of the Family 
Story Paper, \ndian stories and tales of adven- 
ture had been superseded by those of “ society.” 
His argument was thata girl coming home from 
work who reads of the swell and handsome 
young man is taken out of her lowly surround- 
ings into an atmosphere of romance, and is 
elevated, presumably, to a higher plane of living 
and thinking. She likes such sentences as these, 
because they sound heroic: “ My darling, I will 
stand by you through thick and thin; I| will 
never leave you, never!” 

All of these publishers are liberal in paying 
their regular contributors; for short sketches 
they pay at the rate of from ten dollars to fifty 
dollars ; for serials, from $500 to $5,000, accord- 
ing to the reputation of the writer, a new con- 
tributor, however excellent, standing a -poor 
show. 

In the Mew York Graphic once was printed 
a remarkable confession by a man who perhaps 
had written more trashy stories for the week- 
lies than any one other. For twenty-seven years 
he had done nothing else. “I count my life a 
failure,” said he. “I have no peace of mind 
when I think of the havoc I have undoubtedly 
wrought upon young and innocent minds. I 
can point to nothing with any pride of author- 
ship. I am ashamed ofit all. Why did I write 
them? Because it paid me better to write a 
murderous story than a good or a clean one.” 
This writer’s income averaged $10,000 a year 
enough to maintain in comfort five Le Sages 
and Chattertons, even in these days. His stories, 
by the way, were published under fifteen or 
twenty different names, male and female. 

Mr. Tousey, publisher of the Boys of New 
York and the Young Men of America, employs 
eight different writers for each paper, their 
pseudonyms being his own property. “ Repu- 
tation” with him goes a long way also in the 
selection of matter. 

Now arose a query within me how far the 
reputation of these writers extended outside 
of the sanctum sanctorum. To that end I ques- 
tioned a few readers of this class of literature. 





“¢Fond of reading?’ Indeed, we all are, 
ma’am,” replied a bright-eyed, young working 
girl in the car one day, nodding as she spoke 
toward several companions. “One of us gets 
the Ledger, one the Story Paper, and the other 
the Fireside Companion every week. By ex- 
changing, you see, we get a deal of good 
reading.” 

*“ Stories principally,” I ventured,‘ no doubt?” 

“Oh, yes; we don’t read much else, ma’am, | 
guess. Once in a while a bit of poetry, if it’s 
funny or kind of heart-breaking like. You just 
ought to read the beautiful story going through 
my paper now, called ‘How She Sinned; or, 
The Lost Heiress of Hathaway Hall.’ 
fectly lovely ; ain’t it, Alice? ” 


It’s per- 


Both of the other young ladies expressed 
themselves as quite carried away with the sin- 
ful heroine in question. 

“ And the author,” I questioned, “was she a 
favorite of yours, also?” 

“The author?” looking to her companions 
for the information which was not forthcoming. 
“ Really, ma’am, I never think of the writer. It’s 
the heading mostly what attracts us; ain’t it, 
girls?” 

An unqualified assent from the girls. 

“ * Nellie’s Mistake ; or, The False Marriage,’ 
is just the sweetest thing,” ecstatically said the 
subscriber for the Companion. “ You can’t think 
what a horrible time she is having all the time. 
Mrs. Somebody or other wrote it, I believe,” 
fending off my question adroitly. 

“You find, I trust, much edification from the 
Rev. Mr. Greatpay’s essays,” I next ventured 
to the subscriber for the Ledger. 

“ Essays?” 

The thought tickled the risibilities of all 
concerned, though I found before reaching my 
destination that one of them, at least, had some 
knowledge of Fanny Fern, whose sketches old- 
time readers of the Ledger now irreverently 
characterize as “chestnuts.” 

It is said that country-folk find their chief 
source of reading in the highly moral and elevat- 
ing story papers, so in that direction I next 
turned my inquiries. 

“We've taken the Ledger for more than 
twenty-five years,” proudly said my hostess 
in a thriving village on Long Island, 
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“and of late years the Family Story Paper, too.” 

“Ah! approvingly. “Some able writers 
are employed on the former, I believe. I read 
a short sketch in last week’s issue which struck 
me as exceedingly good.” 

“Yes? What was it called?” 

“* Tatty’s Dilemma ’ — by — by —” I waited 
for her to supply the writer’s name. 

“T recollect it,” she interrupted; “a capital 
story, capital. There’s a good one on that page 
every week. I don’t know who writes ’em, 
though. I never care about that.” 

Neighbors who occasionally dropped in to 
“borrer” this mental pabulum showed, with 
but few exceptions, like appreciation of the 
authors themselves. The same unconscious- 
ness regarding the writer of the average paper- 
bound novel was confessed, even by readers of 
a more intelligent class, who confessed to 
“literary ” tastes. 

To the question, “ How shall I proceed to geta 
manuscript accepted ?” “Deliverance Dingle,” 
with her own experience, answered fully in the 
Art Interchange. Her experience, as mine, 
with the semi-religious journals was not calcu- 
lated to encourage a young writer’s hopes in 
that direction, should his bread depend, if only 
in a measure, upon his pen. “It pays better to 
write a murderous story than a clean one”; so 
that which is “good” goes cheap, and that 
which is evil comes dear. 

“ Be warned,” said a distinguished writer to 
one whose story in an old and prosperous Pres- 
byterian organ he had read with moistened 
eyes and a trembling lip, “expect nothing like 
generous treatment from the so-called Christian 
journals. The treasures they lay up on earth 
are not to be shared by you, however needy 
you may be. Have you been paid for this 
admirable story?” 

“Not yet. I look for payment every day 
now,” was the confident reply. 

“ What did you receive for that chatty sketch 
in ,some time ago?” asked the kindly 
old gentleman. 

“ Fifteen dollars.” 

“'H’m, not so bad; but wait till this ‘ Chris- 
tian’ journal is heard from” —and she did 
wait. Week after week, a month, passed by, 
and only when the wolf scratched at the door 


did she request “that the matter might be 
attended to.” Another week passed; then 
came a letter saying that the editor was out of 
town, — it was the season of vacations, —and 
that upon his return the matter would be 
attended to. 

In her little room under the sun-dried roof 
she waited through July and August. Debts 
pressed, returns from other sources had been 
meagre, but that check was destined to set 
things right for a time, that check which at last 
came drawn for the munificent sum of five dol- 
lars — five dollars for a story published in two 
numbers of a journal established in 1823, and 
credited with more than twenty-two thousand 
subscribers —(and a “Bull’s Eye”)! The 
pressing hour of distress was upon her, and 
she could only submit that they who had not 
sown should reap, and gather where they had 
not strewn. 

Her next venture was with the leading 
Methodist-Episcopal organ of the West. “ Rich 
and powerful,” commented the old gentleman, 
with a sly smile ; “circulation exceeding twenty- 
five thousand.” The story met with immediate 
acceptance, appeared in due time, and was re- 
ceived with all the praise so touching a tale 
merited. A month passed, six weeks, and the 
writer had reached her last dollar. She wrote 
to the publishers asking about their time and 
method of payment. No answer came. Two 
months were gone; she sent another letter 
stating her necessities. This brought a reply 
from the Rev. Dr. Editor, a curt dismissal from 
the columns through which she had been 
expected “to lend to the Lord,” presumably, 
and a check for five dollars. The story covered 
four columns of this Christian weekly. 

“ And to-day,” said the pale, little woman, 
nervously folding and unfolding a plait in her 
faded gown, “an illustrated evangelical weekly 
withholds payment for a story which was 
printed in January, and which had been 
‘accepted’ five months before. My several 
timid requests for payment received no reply. 
In May, sometime, I was advised that the ‘lack 
of funds’ was the only reason of non-payment 
for the present.” Inthe Newspaper Directory 
I found a paragraph showing that this illus- 
trated Christian paper was established in 1860, 
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and crediting it with more than ten thousand 
subscribers. 

“ Give over writing these stories with a ‘les- 
son,’” suggested I, “and write a romantic one, 
a love story, pure and simple.” 

“Tt shall not be gwpure,” she said, with a 
half-incredulous look in her pretty eyes, as I 
proceeded to quote the sums paid by Mr. Elver- 
son, the Bonners, Munros, etc., etc. 

“Turn your mind away for the sake of your 
empty purse,” I urged; and she did, visions of 
forty and fifty dollar checks dancing on end 
about her pillow, pleasantly disturbing her 
slumbers the night through. The story was 
done, submitted to a popular magazine, second 
in circulation only to Harfer’s, and in due 
time appeared, appropriately illustrated. 

“Ten dollars a column, I understand, the 
magazines pay,” she said, timidly, at our next 
meeting, having in mind, no doubt, Scribner's 
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or the Century, “and mine made eight columns, 
you know.” 

I had no heart to undeceive her. Ten days 
or more passed before I climbed up four pair 
of stairs to her shabby little room. Receiving 
no answer to my gentle knock, I made bold to 
open the door. 

Before the homely old writing-table sat my 
friend, her pale face buried within her hands, 
despair written in her very attitude. Witha 
choking sob, she placed in my hand a letter re- 
ceived that morning : — 


Enclosed please find check for fifteen dollars ($15) for 


story “ ,”’ published in —— No. Magazine. 


Respectfully, 


I thought of the poor worn shoes, the shabby 
dress, the landlady’s bill, and, it is needless per- 
haps to say, | mingled my salt tears with hers. 


Nora Marble. 
Rockvi__e Centre, L. I. 


WHAT KIND OF MANUSCRIPTS DO EDITORS PREFER? 


In the first place, every editor prefers type- 
written manuscripts, not alone on account of 
their greater legibility, but also because of the 
readiness with which he can estimate the space 
required for any article which is submitted to 


him in typescript form. While pen-written 
manuscripts are often legible, it is seldom that a 
person can be found whose handwriting is so 
regular that by averaging the number of words 
in any five lines, as is done when the article is 
typewritten, a close estimate of the space 
required can be obtained. 

Though all typewritten manuscripts ( properly 
called “typescripts”) are supposed to be legi- 
ble, I have seen typescript work, issued from 
the office of a professional copyist, which would 
be a disgrace to the merest schoolboy, on 
account of its frequently occurring errors in 
punctuation, in grammar, and in spelling. It 
seems to be the habit of young people who are 
learning the art of typewriting to practice only 


legal forms, and to neglect the preparation 
needful to make them correct copyists of 
authors’ manuscripts. For such work they 
need to have a thorough knowledge of composi- 
tion, of rhetoric, of the use of capitals, and of 
the proper spelling of the English language ; 
together with the ability to transcribe correctly 
at least the most familiar foreign phrases likely 
to be used by authors, and that peculiar talent, 
which perhaps needs to be inborn, of reading 
illegible chirography. Though all copyists who 
do a general business should be able to indent 
the lines of a poem properly, I venture to say 
that not one copyist in a thousand could do it if 
asked, much less correct any errors of the poet 
himself. 

If authors wrote a perfectly legible hand, 
there would be no occasion for the employment 
of a copyist; but such scrawling, wretched, 
and indecipherable tracings are daily thrust 
upon editors and proof-readers that the occu- 
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pation of the manuscript copyist should be 
numbered among the indispensable arts. The 
great trouble with authors’ handwriting being 
its illegibility, it is plain that the first thing the 
copyist has to acquire, before he can make his 
business a success, is the ability to translate 
illegible writing into neat copy for the printer; 
and if he is in any way careless or hasty, the 
completed typescript is more than likely to con- 
tain words, and even whole clauses, which were 
not in the original, in places where the copyist 
could not read the writing of the author and 
substituted words of his own, which he thought 
were of the same meaning. Such interpolations 
usually do not come within hailing distance of 
what the author said, and necessarily, when the 
typescript is received by the author, he must sit 
down and correct the errors with pen and ink, 
and when the article, or story, or whatever it 
may be, is finally corrected and sent to an 
editor, its disreputable appearance condemns it, 
and increases the chance that the writer will 
receive it back.“ with thanks.” He is thus nat- 
urally led to believe that typewritten articles re- 
ceive no more careful attention than any others 
at the editor’s hands, and may decide to 
submit future articles in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Copy for the compositor should be written 
precisely as it is to appear in print, and not 
spelled and punctuated as the eccentricity of the 
copyist may suggest. If it needs to be “ edited” 
(and it usually does ), it should be written with 
“spaced ” lines, and not in the style known as 
“solid.” It should be typewritten on sheets of 
rather tough paper (linen wove paper is the 
best ), not exceeding seven by nine inches, or, 
better yet, on paper six and one-half by eight 
inches in size, and should be copied on a writing 
machine using upper and lower case letters, with 
an “underscore” to express italics. 

For the convenience of the author, and as a 
matter of economy as well, two or three extra 
copies of the manuscript should be ordered with 
the original copy, so that, if one is lost in the 
mails or elsewhere, the writer will have another 
copy, obtained at but a fraction of the cost of 
the original, and, if well written, quite as legible 
as the original itself. 

When, therefore, an author needs to have 


manuscripts copied in this way (and it is to his 
advantage, because of the surety he has that the 
compositor will set up what he wrote as he 
wrote it), the work should be sent to a person 
who thoroughly understands his business, and 
one who does not charge exorbitant prices for 
his work. There are a few typewritists who 
take such care in copying matter which is to be 
submitted to editors that they guarantee to cus- 
tomers that their work shall be correct. 

While the full-page fac-simile of Professor 
Genung’s pen-written article, which appeared in 
THE WRITER for October, 1889, was a marvel 
of legibility in quill-pen writing, yet this age is 
an advanced and an advancing one, and a good 
copyist could write ten, or perhaps twelve, words 
to the slow-going professor’s one. With a thor- 
ough knowledge of the construction and manip- 
ulation of the writing machine, itis possible to 
write copy that is excelled only by regular letter- 
press printing, and by that only in consequence 
of the equality in the length of lines in print, 
which a typewriter cannot imitate. 

Editors, compositors, and proof-readers all 
look forward with expectancy to the day when 
the great majority of manuscripts shall be clean, 
unaltered typescripts; and as soonas authors learn 
that good typescripts receive much more atten- 
tion than any others from editors to whom they 
are presented, just so soon will they send their 
articles in that form; and that day, whenever it 
shall come, will mark an important step toward 
the perfect representation of the ideas and ex- 
pressions of an author through the medium of 
the compositor and the printing press. It is 
but human for an editor to select for perusal 
those manuscripts that bear on their face the 
plain evidence of neatness, legibility, and attrac- 
tiveness. 

There is a good and a bad way of doing nearly 
every kind of work, and typescript copying offers 
no exception to the rule. When good work of 
this kind may be obtained at regular city rates, 
even by those in the smallest towns and villages, 
and the copying is guaranteed to be correct, 
there is no reason whatever why an author 
should patronize a local copyist whose work is 
not up to the standard in every way. 

Will P. Hopkins. 


BripGeport, Conn. 
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“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted for THE WRITER. 


Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Suggestions from any source for the im- 
provement of THE WRITER are always 
welcome, and will always be given careful 
consideration. 


Renewals of AUTHOR subscriptions may be 
sent with renewals of subscriptions for THE 


WRITER, whether they expire at the same time 
or not. Due credit will be given in every case 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodi- 
cal that may be desired, on receipt of the 
publisher’s advertised price. 


Friends of THE WRITER may do the maga- 
zine a service by inquiring at public libraries 
whether THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR are 
taken regularly and kept on file. Both maga- 
zines are educational in their character, and a 
complete file of both should be placed on the 
shelves of every public library in the United 
States. 


Subscribers are reminded that THE WRITER 
is stopped when a subscription expires, unless 
a renewal order, with remittance, is received. 
Those who intend to renew their subscriptions 
will prevent delay in the receipt of their maga- 
zines, and at the same time confer a favor upon 
the publisher, by sending their renewal orders 
promptly. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress. For two dollars more,—seven dollars 
in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


The editor of THE WRITER desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secreta- 
ries or: other officers. 


The editor of the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
goes a step further than most editors, by add- 
ing at the bottom of his printed slip declining a 
manuscript a printed note, which says: “The 
editor ventures to suggest that the enclosed 
manuscript might find acceptance with ——.” 
Space is left below for the editor to write the 
name of the periodical that might accept the 
article. 
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If you have not already sent the desired 
information about yourself for the forthcoming 
“ Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” send it to the editor of THE 
WRITER at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article in a peri- 
odical of national circulation within five years. 
There is no charge of any kind connected 
with the work. The Directory will be the 
standard publication of its kind, and for his 
own interest no writer can afford to let his 
name be omitted from the list. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR OCTOBER. 


THe AvutTHor for October 15 contains : 
“Celebrities in Literature,” by J. A. Bolles; 
“What a Young Poet Dreamed,” by Ella 
Higginson ; “Sources of Literary Inspiration,” 
by Albert Sidney Gregg; “The Seamy Side of 
Letters,” by Arthur C. Grissom; “ Intellectual 
Wages of Women,” by T. W. Higginson ; 
“ Making Friends with an Editor,” by Wolstan 
Dixey; “ Profits of Literary Success,” by 
Edward W. Bok; and “A Letter from Miss 
Alcott,” by Jean La Rue Burnett ; with the usual 
departments of “Queries,” “Personal Gossip 
about Writers,” and “Literary News and 
Notes.” The writers about whom “personal 
gossip” is given are Miss Braddon, Mrs. Eudora 
S. Bumstead, Dr. Edward Eggleston, May Agnes 
Fleming, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William D, 
Howells, Vladimir Korolenko, T. B. Macaulay, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, and Alfred 
Tennyson. 


> 
NEW YORK WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB. 

“The New York Woman’s Press Club,” 
while a flourishing and promising organization, 
has not yet celebrated the first anniversary of 
its birth. 

It had long been a matter of surprise that 
New York, leading in most enterprises, should, 
notwithstanding the number of her women 
writers, fall behind other and smaller cities in 
organizing a society of this nature. It was not 
until November of last year that a number of 
literary women, recognizing this long-felt want, 
assembled in “ Jenny June’s ” parlors, and by the 





adoption of a constitution, and the election of 
officers, met the existing need. The club, thus 
coming into actual existence, has since grown 
in age and numbers, and now, on the eve of its 
first birthday, looks forward to a promising 
future. 

Its object is to afford to women engaged in 
journalistic or other lines of literature the 
advantages to be derived from organized effort, 
and the stimulus of mutual help and encourage- 
ment. Meetings are held fortnightly for busi- 
ness and social purposes. At the latter, sub- 
jects of interest to members are discussed, and 
distinguished guests are frequently entertained. 

Saturday evening, October 18, this club ten- 
dered a reception to Mrs. Nicholson, the editor 
and proprietor of the Mew Orleans Picayune. 
This distinguished woman is president of the 
National Woman’s Press Association, and also 
of the International Woman's Press Associa- 
tion. Many noted men and women were pres- 
ent upon the occasion, and a delightful evening 
closed with a banquet. The president of the 
Press Club, elected for two years, is Mrs. 
Croly (“Jenny June”), the founder and first 
president of Sorosis, and the vice-president is 
Mrs. Lippincott (“Grace Greenwood”). The 
membership includes many names famous in 
journalism and other walks of literature. 

With such a prosperous beginning, it is fair to 
predict for this club a still more prosperous 


future. Lula Famison. 
New York, N. Y. 
oe 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


I have accidentally learned of the failure of a 
magazine to which months ago I submitted two 
manuscripts. I sent stamps for their return if 
the manuscripts were not available, but I cannot 
learn what was done with my articles. Have I 
the right to offer copies of these manuscripts to 
other publications without explaining the doubt- 
ful fate of the duplicates ? Cc. R. B. 


[ Every effort should be made to recover the 
original manuscripts from the office to which 
they were sent, or, at least, to ascertain just 
what was done with them. If that fails, the 
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author is justified in sending another draft of 
the manuscripts to editors without explanation, 
assuming that the first copy will never come to 
light. — w. H.H. ] 


(1.) I sent to a Boston magazine an article 
for publication. They returned to me, in time, 
a typewritten copy of my manuscript, with a 
printed statement that they published none but 
solicited articles. What object could they have 
had in returning a typewritten copy and retain- 
ing my manuscript? 

(2.) What steps are necessary to secure a 
copyright on a story to be printed in a weekly 
paper ? J. E. C. 

[(1.) Some editors of prosperous maga- 
zines always have manuscripts typewritten be- 
fore passing judgment on them. In the special 
case cited it is possible that some accident may 
have defaced the original manuscript so that 
the editor had it typewritten in order to return 
a clean copy to his contributor. Even editors 
— bad as they are — have been known to do 
such things. 

(2.) To copyright a story to be printed in a 
weekly newspaper, send beforehand to the 
librarian of Congress a printed or typewritten 
copy of the title, with the usual fee. As the 
story is published from week to week, two 
copies of the paper must be mailed to the libra- 
rian of Congress to complete the copyright. 
An exhaustive article on “Copyright” was 
printed in THE WRITER for March, 1890. — 
W. H. H. | 


Is the expression “Under the circum- 


stances” correct? M. D. J. 
[ “ Under the circumstances ” is a good Eng- 
lish phrase. — w. H. H. } 


(1.) Is merit, as well as the number of 
words, a determining factor in deciding the 
prices paid for short stories written by authors 
who cannot command their own price ? 

(2.) Is the author of a book usually allowed 
acertain number of copies, or should this be 
specified in the contract ? A. L. A. 


[(1.) Editors pay for stories what they 
think they-are worth to them, regarding both 
the length and the quality of the contributions. 

(2.) The author of a book usually has one 
or more copies without cost; if he wants to use 
any considerable number, he should make special 


arrangements beforehand with his publisher. — 
W. H. H. | 

Will you kindly give some _ information, 
through your columns, concerning the Youth's 
Companion prizes ? 

E. B. S. 

| No; because you did not send your name 
and address with your query, thus disobeying a 
simple and reasonable rule. — w. H. H. ] 


I have had news articles and other manu- 
scripts accepted by our large daily and weekly 
papers, both secular and religious, for which no 
remuneration was given. What course is it best 
to pursue in submitting articles to papers of 
standing to ensure pay for your trouble when 
you are not recognized as a regular correspond- 
ent’ F. F. C. 

{[ No decent editor will print a manuscript 
which is distinctly offered “at regular rates,” or 
for a fixed sum, without either paying for it or 
notifying the contributor beforehand that he 
does not pay for such matter. The only thing 
a contributor can do is to ask for pay, if he ex- 
pects pay. If he does not do so, the editor is 
justified in regarding his contribution as gratui- 
tous, since so much matter is offered gratui- 
tously for publication. — w. H. H. ] 


a o 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I have read with interest accounts of the un- 
fair treatment of writers at the hands of klepto- 
maniacs and other unjust persons. I could, 
myself, unfold many own heart histories, but I 
will, instead, ask a question: Why is it not time 
for a National Protective Union of Authors? 
Certainly, brain-workers need the same protec- 
tion and concerted action against injustice which 
is recognized and provided for by the masons, 
carriage-makers, and workers in other trades. 
These workmen agree upon fixed prices for cer- 
tain work. They also report to their unions 
the names of those who try to take advantage 
of their supposed ignorance or helplessness, and 
these unjust persons find it to their interest to 
conduct themselves differently toward “ union 
men.” If authors could keep themselves posted 
as to the conduct of those for whom they work, 
there would be better times for all concerned. 
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Every author has a private list of editors whom 
he has boycotted, owing to unjust treatment and 
many losses which he has received from them. 
Of course, the editors may be none the less 
prosperous on this account, but the poor authors 
would be better off if they could exchange their 
black lists. C. R. Bush. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THE Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 

“Shall” and ‘ Will.’— The following, 
apropos of the words “shall” and “will,” 
“would” and “ should,” might properly come 
within the notice of THE WRITER, and be of 
interest to some brother quill-driver. Richard 
Grant White says: “I do not know in English 
literature another passage in which the distinc- 
tion between shall and will, and would and 
should is at once so elegantly, so variously, so 
precisely, and so compactly illustrated as in the 
following lines from a song in Sir George Ether- 
ege’s ‘She Would if She Could’ (1704 ):— 


How long I shall love him I can no more tell 

Than, had I a fever, when I should be well. 

My passion shall kill me before I will show it, 

And yet I would give all the world he did know it; 
But, oh! how I sigh when I think should he woo me 
I cannot refuse what I know would undo me! ” 


W. H. W. 

New York, N. Y. 

“I do not think.” —“G. A. C.” in the Octo- 
ber WRITER takes exception to this expression, 
and I think strains a point or so to gain a posi- 
tion. To convey the idea advanced by “G. A. 
C.” the expression would have to be written: 
“I do not think; it is right,” thus making of it 
a compound sentence of two positive statements : 
“I do not think” and “It is right.” The idea 
to be conveyed by the expression is not whether 
one thinks, but that which one thinks. If “G. 
A. C.” objects to “I do not think it is right, ” it 
would be very easy to avoid its use by saying, 
“T think it is wrong”; certainly a more eupho- 
nious expression than “I think it is not right.” 
Following out the idea of “ G. A. C.,” how would 
one answer the interrogation, “ Do you think 
thus?” without leaving something understood ? 


The answer would have to be, “I think not 

thus.” I do not see the objections advanced 

by “G. A. C.,” for, under them, this clause would 

be made to read, “I see not the objections,” 

etc. S. G. S. 
Cuicaco, II. 


‘I do not think.””— I maintain that the sen- 
tence, “I do not think itis right,” is grammati 
cally correct. The adverb “not ” does not mod- 
ify the verb “ think ” alone, but the entire collec- 
tion of words following it. If I should say, 
“ Jones is not a man of much ability,” it would 
not be fair to accuse me of asserting that Jones is 
nota man. Moreover, there is ashade of differ- 
ence between the meaning of the two sentences, 
“T do not think it will rain to-morrow,” and “I 
think that it will not rain to-morrow.” The 
former asserts a positive belief that it will not 
rain, and the latter merely the absence of a 
belief that it will. H. 


GARDINER, Me. 


S. W. 
“Coming” and ‘“ Going.””—Just having 
read * T. L. O.’s” note in the March WRITER 
on the misuse of “coming” and “going,” it 
seems to me that his authority would no doubt 
complain of many other forms of English speech 
as being erroneous, basing his judgment on his 
own language. The use of “come” and “go” 
in most foreign languages is, I believe, as he 
argues it should be in English. In Spanish one 
invariably replies to “ come” with “I go,” but 
a Spaniard also always, when replying in the 
negative to the inquiry, “ Are there no more?” 
says “ Yes,” which reply would hardly convey a 
negative meaning when so used in English. 


F. C. G. 
Curnuanua, Mex. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Dicest oF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LrTERATURE. By 
Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. 378 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

It is a pleasure to a reviewer to meet a book 
so careful, compact, and well considered as this 
“ Digest of English and American Literature.” 
In its conception the book seems unique; it is 
a chronicle, not only of authors and their 
works, but of the history of the time side by 
side in parallel columns. The young student 
learns to see how the age made the man, how 
the environment affected the poet or the orator. 
To each period is carefully prefixed a chrono- 
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logical table of the kings. Blank spaces are 
frequently left before and after the author’s 
name, in which the student can enter notes, 
additional authors, and events, making the book 
still more valuable. This “condensed parallel 
view of history and literature” extends from 
the time of the Roman invasion to the present 
day. As a whole, the periods, of which the 
author makes ten, are well divided and charac- 
terized. It is perhaps natural and inevitable 
that the writers of the Victorian age are dwelt 
upon and given greater space than their prede- 
cessors. Itis difficult to get the proper per- 
spective of the present, and even the critical 
estimates of the authors of to-day should be 
taken with a grain of allowance, until time has 
sifted the gold from the chaff, and weighed 
them all in its unerring balance. The author’s 
sudden death, too, may account for the omis- 
sion of a few names which are added in the 
supplement. Not intended for reading 
merely, but for reference, the book forms a 
very useful skeleton frame, to which may be 
attached a careful course of reading and study. 
E. A. T. 
HANvBook OF PogrTIcs. 


By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D. 
250 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


Boston; Ginn & Company. 1888. 
This little handbook, which is now used in 
Harvard College as a text-book in the English 
department, is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
It is the careful, scholarly work of a well-read 
man, formerly an instructor in English at Har- 
vard, and aims to give a concise and systematic 
statement of the principles of poetry to aid the 
student of English literature. The book fills 
a unique place, and supplies a much-needed 
guide to the student, whose attention in the study 
of English literature is necessarily directed 
in great part to verse. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I. discusses the subject- 
matter, beginning with the Anglo-Saxon and 
alliterative verse, and shows in chronological 
order the philosophy and development of verse 
from its rude beginnings. The three princi- 
pal divisions of verse, epic, lyric, and dramatic, 
with their varieties, have each a separate 
chapter. Part II. treats of style and 
tropes, and is copiously illustrated by well- 
chosen examples. Part III., the most interest- 
ing portion to those who wish not only to study 
verse critically, but to try their ‘prentice hand 
at writing poetry, treats of metre. The vexed 
question of quantity and accent is discussed, 
and the metres of English verse are studied, 
both chronologically and according to their form. 
As a whole, the book is well adapted to its pur- 
pose, and forms a valuable vade-mecum for the 
student of poetry. If there is any exception to 
be taken to the work, it is that the author does 
not adopt the old method, familiar to classi- 
cal students, of marking the metres, as iambic, 


trochaic, etc., and dividing them into feet; it 
would perhaps simplify the work if this were 
done. Mayor, in his excellent work on “ Eng- 
lish Metres,” marks the divisions of feet, and 
there seems to be no reason why Mr. Gummere 
should not follow the same rule. E. A. T. 
PerRiopicaAts THAT Pay Contrisutors. By Eleanor Kirk. 
57 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Brooklyn: Eleanor Kirk. 1890. 
The first edition of “Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors” was issued in 1888, and con- 
tained only thirty-two pages. In this edition 
Mrs. Ames has added twenty-five pages, and 
has increased the value of her book materially 
by telling the style of articles and the length 
desired. But the reply to the one crucial 
question that every young author wishes to 
have answered, “* How much do you pay ?” is 
still conspicuous by its absence. From the 
necessity of the case this is so: editors are 
proverbially close-mouthed, and it would be 
impossible to ascertain, for publication, the 
prices paid. The value of the book is also in- 
creased by the addition of a list of publishing 
houses and syndicate addresses. The classi- 
fication of the various periodicals is not all 
that could be desired, but it is difficult to make 
a list that shall be mutually exclusive in 
periodicals that cover such a wide range of sub- 
jects as do many noted in this compilation. 
The book would have still greater value had it 
contained a list of all the periodicals that have 
died and been born within the past two years. 
E. A. T. 
History oF France. By Henry C. 
Lockwood. Illustrated with thirty-two portraits and a map of 


Paris. 424 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


The “Constitutional History of France” is 
a carefully printed and illustrat d work, adorned 
by a frontispiece portrait taken from David's 
drawing of Napoleon as first consul. This 
spirited head gives a much better idea of 
Napoleon’s intellectual powers than the heavy- 
browed head by which the great soldier is 
usually represented. The book endeavors to 
outline the causes, social, political, and intel- 
lectual, which led France to change her govern- 
ment from time to time, and also sketches the 
salient points of her organic law. The period 
treated of extends from the revolution and the 
first republic to the third republic. Chapter 
VIII., which concludes the book and brings 
the work up to the present day, contains fine 
portraits of Boulanger and Sadi Carnot. An 
appendix of some 125 pages contains the full 
text of ten constitutions and constitutional 
amendments, beginning with 1791 and ending 
with 1885. The question of Boulangerism is 
discussed in the final chapter, and the salient 
point which the French must soon be prepared 
to meet: Shall there be a dissolution, shall the 
constitution be revised, and what shall be the 
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form of government? Many thoughtful politi- 
cians claim that the great weakness of the 
present constitution of France is its attempt to 
blend the features of English parliamentary 
rule with our American presidential system. 
The Radicals are opposed to a head, a personal 
ruler; they wish the constitution revised so 
that a central chamber, composed of temporary 
deputies, recallable at will, shall be the ruling 
power. Mr. Lockwood ably sets forth the 
views of the different parties in his concluding 
chapter, which brings the history up to date. 

E. A. T. 
AvpEN’s Manirotp CycLopepta. 


Montem. Cloth, 75 cents; 
John B. Alden. 1890. 


Vol. XXIV. Memory — 
half Morocco, $1.00. New York: 


Mr. Alden has now resumed complete con- 
trol of the “ Manifold Cyclopedia,” which had 
passed into the hands of Garretson, Cox, & Co. 
He now guarantees its completion, in forty 
volumes, within the year 1891. W. H. H. 
Tue Prose Dramas or Henrik IssEeN. Volume II. Trans- 

lated by Clara Bell and others. 520 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 

Ibsen is so much the fashion nowadays that 
it is scarcely necessary to commend these 
dramas. “Clara Bell” is an admirable trans- 
lator, and the simplicity and naturalness of 
Ibsen’s style are well reproduced in “The 
Lady From the Sea,” which is her work. This 
“Series of Foreign Literature” is edited by 
Edmund Gosse, and those who know the 
editor’s keen, poetical insight and his wide 
reading need scarcely be told that the editing 
has been done by a scholar and a gentleman. 
The United States Book Company has brought 
these dramas out on good paper, with clear 
type and good margins, so that the book is not 
only pleasant to the mind, but refreshing to the 
eyes. E. A. T. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 

New York: 


InpDIAN TALEs. 
771 pp. Cloth. 
18go. 

No more original collection of short stories 
than this has been published within the last 
generation. The volume includes all the 
stories published separately under the titles 
“Plain Tales from the Hills,” “The Phantom 
Rickshaw,” and “Soldiers Three.” Lovers of 
short stories will find in it a feast of good 
things. W. H. H. 


Authorized Edition. 
John W. Lovell Company. 


A Litrie Book or Proritasite Tates. By 
286 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Sons. 18go. 

A Littte Book or Western VERSE. 


202 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Sons. 


Eugene Field. 
Charles Scribner’s 


By Eugene Field. 
Charles Scribner’s 


Mr. Field’s versatility will suprise readers 
who may first make his acquaintance through 
these daintily printed volumes, and who have 
not observed his work as it has appeared, from 
time to time, in the columns of the daily press. 


That he possesses genius, no reader of his 
tender poems, “ Little Boy Blue” and “ Some 
Time,” will deny, while its variety is shown by 
the fact that he is also the author of “ The Little 
Peach,” —the famous little fruit that in the 
orchard grew,—and of translations from 
Horace that must be included among the most 
amusing verses in the English language. As 
a prose writer, and particularly as a writer of 
children’s stories, Mr. Field also excels. 
Altogether, these two volumes will do much to 
give him the good reputation that he deserves, 
and they will be welcomed by those who have 
long preserved in_ scrap-books the best 
examples of his newspaper work. W. H. H. 


Doctor Zay. 
50 cents. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 258 pp. 


Paper, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 


“Doctor Zay”’ has passed into its thirteenth 
edition. It is real pleasure for the friends of 
Miss Phelps, now Mrs. Ward, again to take up 
a book which discusses the problems of life and 
womanhood in the medical profession in a 
thoughtful, intelligent, and thoroughly earnest 
way. E. A. T. 
Horace S. Tarbell, 
Boston: Ginn & Com- 


TARBELL’s Lessons In LANGUAGE. By 
A.M. 214 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
pany. 18go. 

These “ Lessons in Language ” are intended 
for the use of young students in the grammar 
schodls. The series is intended to give the 
young learner mastery over words and facility 
in written composition, and in the hands of 
an able teacher with a_ love of the English 
language, the book no doubt will prove a 
serviceable tool. Ae, Te 


QurR GOVERNMENT. Cloth, 


By Jesse Macy, A. M. 289 pp. 
85 cents. Boston: 


Ginn & Company. 1890. 

“Our Government” is designed to instruct 
American youth in the history of the growth, 
the functions, and the constitutions of the 
government of the United States. Such a 
work, if well handled, should form a portion of 
the course of study of every American child. 
Mr. Macy’s book has embodied the results of 
the latest research; in this revised edition 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” has been 
freely consulted. The work, however, though 
well put together, seems rather over the heads 
of the children for whom it is intended, and is 
not quite as wide-awake and interesting as 
Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young Americans,” 
which covers much the same ground. 

E. A. T. 
Tue CHILDREN OF THE WorRLD. By Paul Heyse. 

Cloth. New York: Worthington Company. 1890. 

‘“ Die Kinder der Welt( “The Children of 
the World”) is a classic; the most thoughtful 
and philosophic of all Heyse’s novels. It is 
worthy of far better print, paper, and illustra- 
tions than the publishers have seen fit to bestow 
upon it. The pictures of artist life, the mys- 


573 PP- 
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terious young girl, beautiful and alone, the 
tender love-story of Leah and Edwin, all hold 
fast the reader’s attention. Interspersed with 
the story are numerous beautiful reflections 
and philosophic musings, together with poems, 
which, though inadequately rendered, possess 
some of the charms of their German originals. 
In the power of its thought and the nobility of 
its aim the story almost equals Auerbach’s 
celebrated “On the Heights.” E. A. T. 
Dramas oF Lire. By George R. Sims. 284 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: United States Book Company. 
Tue House or Hattiwett. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
pany. 1890. 
Rurrino. By Ouida. 214 pp. 
United States Book Company. 
Quits ANOTHER STory. 


1590. 
440. pp. 
United States Book Com- 


Paper, 50 cents. 
1590. 


New York: 


3y Jean Ingelow. 251 pp. 

so cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 

A MARRIAGE AT Sza. 3y W. Clark Russell. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: John W. 
1890. 


Paper, 
1Sgo. 
172 pp 
Lovell Company 
In “Dramas of Life” a number of short 
stories are collected; the scenes are laid 
mostly in London. They are dramatic in char- 
acter, and sensational in style; perhaps the 
best is “ The Suicide’s Legacy.” 

Another sensational story from the fertile 
pen of Mrs. Henry Wood is “ The House of 
Halliwell.” Those who admire “ East Lynne” 
will probably welcome another story of similar 
character by its author. 

“Ruffino” contains a collection of short 
stories in “ Ouida’s” characteristic vein. Two 
pleasant and pathetic little juveniles are “An 
Orchard” and “The Bulfinch.” They will 
well repay reading. 

The lovers of Jean Ingelow’s poetry —and 
they are many in America—will be glad to 
welcome their poet as a novelist in “Quite 
Another Story.” A bright and taking love- 
story, told in poetic style, makes the book well 
worth reading. 

No one excels Clark Russell in sea-stories, 
and this “ Marriage at Sea” is as full of sea 
flavor as his earlier tales. Mingle a good 
love-story with the breath of the salt sea, and 
you have the flavor of Russell's latest story. 

E. A. T. 
Out or THE Nicut. By H. W. French 
cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Sunset Pass. By Captain Charles King. 
so cents. New York: 


264 pp. Paper, 50 


John W. Lovell Conga. Pom a 

Something remarkable should be expected 
of the author of “Out of the Night,” who, in 
his dedication, thanks the star that has entered 
“ life’s enshrouded meritite,” whatever that may 
be. The story opens witha picturesque descrip- 
tion of Boppard on the Rhine and the imagina- 
tive life there of an Italian boy with artistic 
instincts. The picture of artist-life, its struggles, 
its love, is pleasantly and pathetically told. 

No man has a better right to talk about the 


Apaches than Captain Charles King, who was 
a gallant soldier in our West and an Indian 
fighter for years until invalided. Now his 
stories are so popular that rumor has it he 
makes $10,000 a year. “Sunset Pass” isa 
stirring story, and itis a matter of regret that 
the portrait of the author announced as the 
frontispiece is conspicuous by its absence. 
E. A. T. 


LooktnG FurTHER BACKWARD. 
236 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
Book Company. 1890. 


$y Arthur Dudley Vinton. 
paper, 50 cents. Albany: Albany 


The story is an attempt to show the defects 
of Nationalism as pictured in Bellamy’s novel. 
“Looking Further Backward” represents a 
series of lectures supposed to be given by a 
Chinese professor to the freshman class in 
Shawmut College about 2000 A. D. As a whole, 
the book drags, the style is poor, the story is 
wanting in dramatic action and power, and the 
proof-reading is carelessly done. E. A. T. 
Gautier. 
Chicago: Rand, 


Spiritr. By Théophile 
paper, 50 cents. 
1590. 


293 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
McNally, & Company. 


The charm of Théophile Gautier resides 
in his inimitable French style, light, brilliant, 
sparkling, full of color and melody. It is not 
his story so much as the way he tells it which 
enchains the reader. The subtle charm of the 
French style is lost in this translation of 
“Spirite,” which replaces Gautier’s crisp 
phrases by long-drawn-out sentences, each of 
which occupies nearly a page. The illustra- 
tions, too, scarcely do justice to the imagina- 
tive text. It takes an artist to translate Gau- 
tier’s exquisite tale ; it takes an artist to picture 
his imaginative creations. E. A. T. 


The Blue and the 
Boston: Lee & 


On THE BLOCKADE. 
Gray Series. 
Shepard. 1890 


By “Oliver Optic.” 
355 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Taree Mitiions; or, THe Way or THE Wor cp. 
liam T. Adams (* Oliver Optic ” ). 
464 pp. Paper, 50 cents. ton: 


Tue Keve Gartuerers. By J. T. Trowbridge. 157 pp. 

Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

“On the Blockade” is another of William 
T. Adams’ numerous juveniles. The scene of 
action lies in the Southern states; the time is 
that of the Civil War, and no doubt pa 
young readers who like “Oliver Optic” will 
enjoy following the fortunes of Christie Pass- 
ford and his friends. 

In “Three Millions” William T. Adams 
tries his hand at a novel for older readers. A 
mock marriage, a murder, a wedding, and vari- 
ous other exciting incidents and episodes are 
sandwiched in between moral reflections. The 
Baltimore millionaire builds a public library 
with his three millions, and all ends “ merry as 
a marriage bell.” 

Mr. Trowbridge is always bright and inter- 
esting. Hisstyle is good, his characters natural, 


By Wil- 
Good Company Series. 
Lee & Shepard. 1890. 
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and his boys and girls healthy specimens of 
young America. In the “Kelp Gatherers” 

the scene is laid on the Maine coast, the local 
color is good, and the incidents are varied. The 
story has a breezy, out-of-door flavor, and it is a 
matter of regret that the illustrations are not 
quite up to the level of the text. E. A. T. 

At Fautt. A Novel. By Kate Chopin. 21:8 pp. Paper, 

50 cents. St. Louis: Nickson-Jones Printing Company. 

1890. 

The scene of “ At Fault” is laid in Louisiana, 
and the creole dialect used by Thérése and her 
friends is much more agreeable than the slang 
indulged in by the wealthy St. Louis women. 
The tale has a somewhat pleasant flavor, and 
the local color seems to be well preserved. The 
story ends happily in the orthodox fashion. 

E. A. T. 
CHATS wiTH Music STuDENTsS; or, TALKS ABouT Music AND 

Music Lire. By Thomas Tapper. 340 pp. Cloth. Philadel- 

phia: Theodore Presser. 1890. 

These “ Chats with Music Students” are a 
bright and original idea of Mr. Tapper’s. No 
other book covers the same broad field which 
this covers in such a pleasant and inspiring 
manner. Different methods of study are dis- 
cussed, and there are chapters on the “ Ethics 
of Musical Education,” the use of time, 
teaching, the “Study of Musical History,” 
together with notes on “ Books, Reading, and 
Writing.” Much of what Mr. Tapper says is 
applicable to any earnest mind, whether a 
music student or not. The book is earnest and 
sincere in tone, and deserves a wide circulation. 

E. A. T. 
At THE Dawninc. A Novel. By S. S. Morton. 

Paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Keystone 

Company. 1890. 

“ At the Dawning” is a prettily and patheti- 
cally told love story, with a good plot and a 
simple style. This is the first novel published 
by the Keystone Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, and if all its novels by Ameri- 
can authors are as pleasantly told in as_pictu- 
resque a -, this new company will be wel- 
come, as affording a relief from the flood of 
trashy French novels which have lately inun- 
dated our country. E. A. T. 


262 pp. 
Publishing 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Passion Pray AT OBERAMMERGAU. 
99 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
Company. 1890 


By Canon Farrar. 
John W. Lovell 


City anp SusurBan. By Florence Warden. 144 pp. Paper, 


25cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 189. 


Tue Cuigr Justice. By Karl Emil Franzos. 
socents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Her Nurse’s Vencrance. By George H. Masson. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
1890, 


272 pp. Paper, 


216 pp. 
John W. Lovell Company. 


345 PP- Pa a 50 cents, 
hn W. Lovell Company. 18¢ 


Nera Sen. J. H. Connell 
New York: A y 


r 


Dumps. 
York: 


Tue Great Mitt Street Mystery. 
372 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Company. 1890. 


By Louisa Parr. 228 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 
By Adeline Sargeant. 
New York:, John W. Lovell 


Tue NIGHT OF THE 3D ULT. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
1890. e 


A Markep Man. By Ada Cambridge. 355 pp. Paper, 50 
cents, New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Lover or Frignp? By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
1890. 


3y H. F. Waid. 320 pp. 
John W. Lovell Company. 


487 pp. 
John W. Lovell Company. 


PRINCESS SUNSHINE. 
50 cents. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


342 pp. Paper, 
New York: 


John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 
BETWEEN Lire AND DeaTtuH. By 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: 

pany. 18go. 


Frank Barrett. 292 pp. 
United States Book Com- 


A Back Busingss. 


By Hawley Smart. 102 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. New York : 


United States Book Company. 1&go. 


THe Stoan SQuarRE SCANDAL AND OTHER SrTortgs. By 
Annie Thomas. 337 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
United States Book Company. 18go. 

Tue CANADIANS OF OLD. 
Translated by Charles G. 
cents. New York: 


By Philippe Aubert de Gaspé. 
D. Roberts. 287 pp. Paper, 50 
D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 


Tort. By Count Leo T 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1890. 


‘olstoi and Timothy Bondareff. 


158 pp. 
Chicago: 


Charles H. Sergel & Company. 


Tue Viscountess. By Leon Barracand. 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: 
pany. 1890. 


Illustrated. 247 
Charles H. Sergel & Com- 


SIBERIA 
strong. 
Calif. : 


““Dums Critters.” Puck’s Library, No. 40. 
10 cents. New York: 


AND THE Niniuists. By William Jackson 
Illustrated. 160 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Pacific Press Publishing Company. 1890. 


Arm- 
Oakland, 


30 pp. Paper, 

Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

Wesster’s ADDRESS AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER- 
STONE OF BunkeR-Hitt Monument. With a Sketch of 
Webster’s Life. 23 pp. Paper. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 1890. 

Tuomas Rutuerton. By John Henton Carter. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: H.C. Nixon. 


A Fe.tiow or Trinity. By Alan St. Aubyn and Walt 


Wheeler. 295 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Company. 1890. 


344 PP- 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 62 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal—‘‘ Because of My Love for Thee,”’ 
Herbert L. Eddy; “‘The Whistling Wife,” A. E. Ellis and 
Harry Randall; ‘“‘They’re After Me,’ Frank N. Scott and 
William Hoey; ‘‘ Song of the Regiment,’’ Edward Solomon ; 
“* Beautiful Language,’’ E. W. Rogers; ‘‘ Thou Art an Angel,”’ 
C. A. White; Gems from ‘‘The Red Hussar,” F. R. Stevens 
and Edward Solomon; “ Steele’s Humorous Gems,” 
voices, C. T. Steele. Instrumental — 
Durand; “‘ Once More,” 
Traviata,” 
Rummel; 


male 
**Chaconne,”’? Auguste 
valse élégante, N. Martinez; “‘ La 
fantaisie brillante, Sydney Smith; “‘ Polka,” J. 
‘Far From Thee,’ N. Martinez; “ Joyful Lan- 
cers,”’ N. Martiyez ; ‘‘ Valse,” J. Rummel ; ‘‘ Love’s Legend,” 
Paul Keller; ‘‘ Galop,”? J. Rummel; ‘‘ Sweet Raptures,” 
waltz, F. Wohanka ; ‘‘ Woman’s Grace,” waltz, H. C. Faulkner ; 
‘* Mazurka Originale,’’ William Doré; ‘‘ Les Deux Alouettes,” 
impromptu, Th. Leschetizky; ‘‘ Pasco Polka,’’ Carlo Franc; 
“A Last Farewell,”? mazourka, E. Lopez; ‘ Petit Menuet,” 
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Georges Bachmann; “ Evening Call,’’ schottische, A. Garcia 

““Ma Belle Mazurka,’’ Narciso Martinez; ‘“‘Tango De La 
Marina,”” Emilio Arrieta; ‘‘ Dream of the Past,’ Paul Her- 
vey; “‘ The First Violet,” Frangois Behr; ‘‘ The Conqueror,” 
waltz, E. Perez; ‘“‘ Grand Mexican Waltz,’’ M. Moralez; 
** Egyptian “Patrol,”’ Albert Blitz; ‘“‘ Out of Sight,’ galop di 
concert, Frederic E. White; ‘‘ Ribbon Polka,” the new Paris- 
ian society dance, Carl A. Blanc. 
Method.” 


Violin — ‘‘ Winner’s Boston 


— 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WriTEeR 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 


easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 


every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Correspondence Record.— The plan sug- 
gested by “C. D. E.,” in the September 
WRITER, in regard to keeping a record of mail 
matter sent away, seems to me quite cumber- 
some, if necessary at all. It is seldom that one 
has occasion to refer to communications that 
have been mailed. “The Matchless Letter- 
File ” furnishes a handy receptacle for all com- 
munications which have been answered, and 
disposes of them alphabetically. By turning 
to apartment “D,” for instance, I find thata 
letter from C. C. Dunnells was answered ona 
given date. At the top of the first page of 
every communication filed awayI put in red 
ink the date when the answer was mailed, as 
“g-8-go.” If I want to know date and partic- 
ulars of any letter sent away, I can as easily 
find it by turning to the index of my letter-press 
copy-book as to the index suggested by your 
correspondent. W. G.T. 

WItiamsporT, Penn. 


To Make New Pens Write. — To make new 
pens write hold the point of the pen in the 
flame of a match for a second or two. 


F. C. G. 
Curnmuanva, Mex. 


Three Guides for Journalists. — Let those 
seeking a journalistic position study with 


thoroughness these three books: the Bible, the 
dictionary, and the local city directory. 


J. J. R. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





2>— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Tue Earty BroGrapuiss oF Dante. Edward Moore. Re- 
viewed in The Nation for October 16. 

A PLEA FOR THE Farry Tate. Reprinted from The Re- 
view of Reviews in Public Opinion for October 18. 

Tue Cominc SoutHern Nove. Reprinted from New 
Orleans Picayune in Public Opinion for October 138. 

An EnGutsu View or Hawtuorne. Reprinted from Lon- 
don Academy in Public Opinion tor October 18. 

A Nosie Porress oF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ( Vittoria 
Colonna). ‘J. G. M.” 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION 
Beach. 
October. 

“Tue VicAR OF WAKEFIELD” AND ITS 
Austin Dobson. 


Churchman for October 18. 
or Porms.—VII. F. C 
American Amateur Photographer for September and 


ILLUSTRATORS. 

English Illustrated Magazine for October. 
LIBRARIANS IN CONVENTION. 
CATHEDRAL AND 

Winsor. 


Nation for October 9. 
OTHER ENGLIsH LIBRARIES. 
Nation for October 9 

Tue “* CorkESPONDENCE University.” Ira Remsen. Nation 
for October 9. 

GRAY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Nation for October 9. 

True Bravery ( Eugene Schuyler). James Mascarene Hub- 
bard. Christian Union for October 9. 

Wikre Coriins’ Work. Reprinted from Zemfle Bar in 
Book News for October. 

THe Term oF Literary CopyriGcut. 
October. 

CELEBRATED Men or THE Day (Edward Fitzgerald, 
translator of Omar Khayyam). R. H. Stoddard. Belford’s 
Magazine for November. 

A Dramatic Poem sy IBsEn. 
Court for October 16 and 23. 

Tue ApvENTURES’ or Two Hymns ( “‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee”’ and “ Lead, Kindly Light’’). Moncure D. Conway. 
Open Court for October 16. 

Tue FourtuH CANTO OF THE INFERNO. 
man. Atlantic Monthly for November. 

Books Unper THE McKin.ey BILL. 
for October. 

Journatism Versus LITERATURE. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for November. 

How tHe Saxons Livep R. S. Dix. 
November. 

Tue Oricin 1n LITERATURE OF VULGARISMS. 
Allen. Chautauguan for November. 

Over-WorKED Worps. Chautauguan for November. 

Tue Future AMERICAN Drama. Dion Boucicault. Arena 
for November. 

Sex 1n Minp. Cyrus A. Bartol. Avena for November. 

How Pore anp DrypEN Were Paip. Bookmart for 
October. 


Justin 


Duncan C, Torey. Reviewed in 


Book News for 


Ednah D. Cheney. Ofen 


John Jay Chap- 
Library Journal 
W. J. Henderson 
Chautauguan for 


Edward A. 
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TURGENIEF AS A Port. 
November. 

My Experience WITH THE RussiIAN CENSOR. 
Hapgood. Nation for October 23. 

Stupies 1n EnGuisn LiITaARATuRE. 
lamy. Christian Union for October 23. 

Usgs oF Epiror1at ASSOCIATIONS. 
tional Journalist for September. 

Apout SyNnpIcCATE MATTERs. 
September. 

A Literary Pus.isuer (Charles Ollier ). 
October. 

Totstoi AND THE “ KrEUTZER SonaATA.” Rev. C. A. Bartol. 
Forum for November. 

How HaAwTHorRNE Founp A PustisHer. Reprinted from 
Conway’s “‘ Life of Hawthorne” in Queries Magazine for 
October. 

Tue Most Successrut Books. 
October 1o. 

RupyarpD KIPLING. 
October 4. 

Tue Lire or Henrix IB5EN. 
October. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHtT. Critic for October 4. 

Tue Cuicaco HERALD AND ITs ProprigtTor. With Por- 
trait. Paper and Press for September. 

Some Ocropex Avutuors. Wolstan Dixey. 
Trove for October. 

Are AuTuors Men? 
October 2. : 

Cuares "M. Harcer. Journalist for September 20 

GettinG Out A Paper. Charles Matthews. Reprinted 
from Chicago Daily News in Journalist for September 20. 

LirerRARY Societies AND CuLTuRE. Randolph Lee. Re- 
printed from Westminster Review in Public Opinion for 
October 4 

A PLEA For A PAMPHLET AGg. 
Critic for October 11. 

Tue Lutt ty THe Book MArkKeT. 
James Gazette in Critic for October 11. 

CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. Office for October. 

Goop ENGutsH CrysTALuizep. Education for October. 

Nicuts at NewsTeap Agsgy. Joaquin Miller. Harfer’s 
for October. 

Over tHe Tea-Cups. — XI. 
Atlantic for October. 

An Enpowep Press. 
October. 

SPANISH AMERICAN 
Review for October. 

Miss ANDREA Horer. Reprinted from American Art 
Printer in Press and Printer for October 4. 

TALK wiITH A WesTERN Poet (John Vance Cheney ). 
Emily A. Thackray. Boston Sunday Herald for September 28. 

Two Forces in Fiction. Mary D. Cutting. Forum for 
October. 

HEXAMETERS AND RuyTHMic Prose (with translation 
from the Odyssey). George Herbert Palmer. A//antic for 
October. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
for September. 

MACHINE-MADE APPRECIATION. Maurice Thompson. A mer- 
ica for September 25. 


Fanny Epcar Tuomas. 
27. 


Virginia Frazer Boyle. Avena for 
Isabel F. 
Blanche Wilder Bel- 
E. A. Snively. MNa- 


National Journalist for 


Bookmart for 


“M. C. W.” Epoch for 
The American ( Philadelphia) for 


W. E. Simonds. Dzéal for 


Treasure- 


Maurice Thompson. America for 


Charles Howard Shinn, 


Reprinted from S¢ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Arena for 


W. H. H. Murray. 


Poetry. Rollo Ogden. Andover 


Inland Printer 


Chicago Graphic for September 


Tue MounTAINS AND MOUNTAINEERS OF CRADDOCK’S 
Fiction. Milton T. Atkins. Magazine of American History 
for October. 

Fiction AND Liprartigs. Library Journal for September. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHt. George Haven 
Critic for September 27. 

Twenty ‘“ IMMORTELLES.” 

Dion Boucicautt. Critic for September 27. 

MAKING Frienps WitH AN EpitTor. Wolstan Dixey. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for October. 

Women As Literary Workers. Edward W. Bok. Ladies’ 
Home Journal for October. 

Proressor PALMER ON ‘‘ RoyTHMIC Pross.”’ 
Nation ( Notes) for October 2. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. Moncure D. Conway. 
for September 25. 

An Otp Puritan Poet (Michael Wigglesworth ). 
Marshall North. Mew England Magazine for October. 

Joun Henry Newman As A Writer. John F. Genung. 
New England Magazine for October. 

Stopror» A. Brooke. William Clarke. 
Magazine for October. 

Fortunes tn Fancy. “M. C. W.” 

Anprew Lanc. With Portrait. Book Buyer for October. 

Rupyarp Kiptinc AND His Stories. With 
Book Buyer for October. 

Henry Wooprin Grapy. 
Ledger for October 4. 

WessTeEr’s INTERNATIONAL DicTIONARY, ITs FouNDERS 
AND Present Pustisuers. Paper World for October. 

A New Piccio.a (Eugene Lee Hamilton). 
Snow. Commonwealth ( Denver ) for September. 

FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
October. 

Wuo Gets Out THE Paper? Edward W. Townsend. 
Reprinted from San Francisco Arzonaut in Printers’ Ink for 
September 24. 

UNMANLINEsS IN MopERN LITERATURE. Reprinted from 
Pall Mall Gazette in Current Literature for October.’ 

LireraturE THEN AND Now. Mrs. Linton. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly in Current Literature for October. 

A Caucus or Autuors. T. W. Higginson. Reprinted 
from /ndependent in Current Literature for October. 

SkeTcu oF R&NEé Descartes. Popular Science Monthly 
for October. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Journal for October. 

Tue Last Days or Heine. From the German of Doctor 
G. Karpeler. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in The 
Eclectic for October. 

FRANCISQUE SArcEY. With Portraits. 
Cosmopolitan for October. 

Joun Bovis O’Reitty. With Portrait. 
Roche. Cosmopolitan for October. 

Tue WomeEN oF THE FreNCH Satons.—VIII. Amelia Gere 
Mason. Century for October. 

WomAN IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Century for October. 

Horace Greerey's Earty Triars. Christian Herald 
for October 1. 

Tue IMAGINATION AND Its DevELopmMenT. Reprinted 
from Spectator in Eclectic Magazine for November. 

Tue PRINTING OF THE CENTURY. Illustrated. Theodore 
L. De Vinne. Century for November. 

Some NoTasie Criticisms. Bookmart for October. 


Putnam. 


Critic for September 27. 


Criticised in 
Open Court 


Helen 


New England 
Epoch for October 3. 
Portrait. 
With Portrait. New Vork 


Florence L. 


Frederic Harrison. Forum for 


Marie Merrick. Phrenological 


Brander Matthews. 


James Jeffrey 


Helen Gray Cone. 
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Op Ports. Walt Whitman. North American Review for 
November. 

ALPHONSE KARR. 
Critic for October 18. 

CapDMEAN Bucket Suops. 
for October 16. 

ArT-VALUE AND Lirk-VALUE IN LITERATURE. 
stjerne Bjérnsen. Reprinted from Dagédladet in 
Digest for October 18. 

Rupyarp Kiptinc AND CLEARNESS. M. 
Modern Language Notes for November. 

Tue INVENTOR OF THE ENGLISH HEXAMETER. 
Schelling. Modern Language Notes for November. 

Tatks with YounG Writers. G. P. Weippiert. 
ern Journalist for October. 

Tue Humorous Picroriav. 
October. 

PorTRY IN THE OcTOBER MAGAZINES. 
delphia ) for October 18. 

MANUFACTURED Poetry. 
for October 22. 

CHARCOAL; Sketcues (Chats about New York Editors ). 
“ Granville.”” Efoch for October 24. 

Gortue’s Last Days. Edward Dowden. 
Review for October. 

THOMAS 
October. 

Stupy oF Ruymes tn BrowninG. Poet-Lore for October 

CarRpINAL NewMan. Wilfred Meynell. 
Review for October. 


Reprinted from St. James’ Gazette in 
Maurice Thompson. America 


Bjérn- 
Literary 


A. Jordan. 
Felix E. 

West- 
Western Journalist for 
American ( Phila- 
John S. Grey. Printers’ Ink 
Fortnightly 


Hoop. Saintsbury. Macmillan’s Magazine for 


Contemporary 


= _ —_ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The November Cenfury contains nearly a 
hundred illustrations. 


The first number of the American Home 
Graphic is announced to appear in New York 
about November 1. 


Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer has edited, in 
notable collaboration with her own sex, 
“Woman's Work in America,” which will be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. The several 
chapters touch on achievements in literature, 
journalism, education, medicine, politics, law, 
industry, and philanthropy. 

The names of the twenty “ Immortelles” 
who have received the largest vote from the 
Critic readers are published in that journal for 
October 25. They are Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
268 votes; Frances Hodgson Burnett, 241; 
Mary N. Murfree, 215 ; Julia Ward Howe, 204; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 203; Sarah 
Orne Jewett, 193; Mary Mapes Dodge, 182; 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, 149; Edith M. 
Thomas, 146; Margaret Deland, 142; Adeline 
D. T. Whitney, 125; Celia Thaxter, 123 ; Amelia 


E. Barr, 123; Lucy Larcom, 118; Rose Terry 
Cooke, 104; Mary Abigail Dodge ( “ Gail Ham- 
ilton”), 102; Harriet Prescott Spofford, 97; 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 97; Mary E. Wil- 
kins, 96; Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 84. 


“ Brunswick,” in the Boston Transcript, and 
the Critic both authoritatively announce that 
“The Anglomaniacs” was written by Mrs. 
Burton N. Harrison, a well-known society 
woman of New York. 


Aldrich has just returned to his Mount 
Vernon street home, looking fresh and well 
after his European trip. The many lovers of 
“Marjorie Daw” will be delighted to learn 
that its author intends to write a volume of 
short stories of similar character, to be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

F. G. Attwood, the cartoonist, and Frank P. 
W. Bellew (“Chip”) have been engaged to 
draw regularly for America ( Chicago). 

William Elliott Griffis contributed to Har- 
per’s Young People {or October 21 a biograph- 
ical sketch of Charles Carleton Coffin. The 
eleventh volume of the magazine closed with 
the number for October 28. 


George M. Baker, the well-known play-writer, 
formerly with Lee & Shepard, died at Barn- 
stable, Mass., October19. He was the author 
of two novels and of seventy-nine farces and 
dramas. 


’ 


“The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature ’ 
is the title of an elaborate essay written by 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, in which the 
principles of the novelist’s art are examined in 
detail. Longmans, Green, & Company wil 
shortly publish the book. 

“ Shirley Dare” is the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Susan C. Powers, a well-known newspaper 
writer. 

“The Art of Play-writing,” by Alfred Hen- 
nequin, professor in the University of Michigan, 
which is just published by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., is intended for the practical assistance of 
those who would write plays for the stage. It 
is a valuable and instructive little book, and con- 
tains almost as many useful hints and sugges- 
tions for the intending novelist as it does for 
the young dramatist. 
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James Gordon Bennett has suspended the 
London daily edition of the Heradd. 


A new volume of verse by R. H. Stoddard 
is about to be published by the Scribners. It 
will be entitled “The Lion’s Club and Other 
Verse.” 


Public Opinion, Washington, offers prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20 for the best three essays on 
the subject: ‘‘ The Industrial Future of the 
South.” The essays must be limited to 3,000 
words, and must be received by December 15. 


Henry O'Meara, of the Boston Fournal, is 
about to publish a collection of his poems 
in a volume to be entitled “ Ballads of America 
and Other Poems.” 


A series of extracts from advance sheets of 
the “Talleyrand Memoirs,” soon to be published 
in five volumes, will be printed in the Cen/ury. 


The New England Magazine office has been 
removed from 36 Bromfield street to 86 Federal 
street, Boston. 


Walter Hubbell, author of “The Great Am- 
herst Mystery” and “The Curse of Marriage,” 
has just finished a new story. 


Good Housekeeping will be issued monthly 
instead of fortnightly, beginning with January, 
1891. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston has completed a 
novel which he regards as his strongest work. 
It is called “Widow Guthrie,” and pictures 
various social phases in the Georgia of sixty 
years ago. 

Kate Field’s Washington says that Onteora 
Park in the Catskills is becoming a great resort 
for literary and artistic people, many of whom 
linger till snow-fall. Among the members of 
this “ Summer Eden,” now the Onteora Club, 
are Mary Mapes Dodge, Jeannette Gilder, of the 
Critic, and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, the 
art writer. This summer the beautiful woods 
harbored Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Hutton, 
“ Mark Twain” (who gave morning readings 
to the cottagers, called “Browning Free and 
Easy”), Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews, and 
among artists, Carroll Beckwith, J. W. Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Cardace Wheeler and her daughter 
Dora, now Mrs. Keith, and many other delight- 
ful artists and authors. 


The Cosmopolitan, which was bought by John 
Brisben Walker in January, 1889, has increased 
its circulation since then from 16,000 to 80,000 
copies monthly. 


Her publishers say that Mrs. G. R. Alden 


(“ Pansy” ) has a larger number of readers than 
any other living writer. More than one hun- 


dred thousand of her books are sold yearly. 


The Chautauguan for November contains 
articles on “ The Origin in Literature of Vul- 
garisms,” by Professor Edward A. Allen, and 
“How to Write a Letter,” by D. M. Morrell. 


Among the most interesting articles in the 
North American Review for November is a 
contribution by Walt Whitman on “ Old Poets.” 
The old poets of whom Mr. Whitman writes 
include Longfellow, Bryant, and 
Whittier. 


Emerson, 


Edward L. Wilson, who has travelled exten- 
sively through the Holy Land with note-book 
and camera, is about to publish the results of 
his wanderings ina work entitled * In Scripture 
Lands,” which will be supplemented by 150 
illustrations, engraved from the photographs 
taken by the author. 


Edward B. Warman, of Chicago, author of 
“ Practical Orthoepy” and other works, was 
married to Flora A. Martinstein, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, October 19. 


Oscar Fay Adams’ article on “ The Manner- 
less Sex,” in the September Worth American 
has attracted wide-spread attention and com- 
ment, not always favorable. 


Last year the Mew York World made a net 
profit of $1,200,000. The receipts from the 
Sunday World alone are enough to pay the 
entire expenses of the establishment, leaving 
the earnings of the other six days and of the 
Weekly World as clear profit. There is no 
other paper in the world that makes half so 
much profit. Probably the Mew York Herald 
is earning $300,000 or $400,000 a year. The 
Chicago Tribune makes a net yearly profit of 
$200,000 for its owners, and the Mews makes 
half as much. What the Chicago Herald makes 
is not known, for the reason that about all its 
profits, which are very large, go into new presses 
and buildings. 
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Far and Near is the title of a new magazine 
devoted to the interests of wage-earning 
women, which the Cri¢ic will begin to publish 
about the end of November. 

The recent death of Professor Austin Phelps 
at Andover, the father of Mrs. Herbert D. 
Ward, takes away the head of a remarkable 
literary family. 

Joseph Pulitzer, who is only about forty-four 
years of age, has been forced to retire from the 
management of the Mew York World on 
account of illness, which has seriously affected 
his eyes. 


Edwin Arnold’s new poem, “The Light of 
the World,” will bave an introduction by R. H. 
Stoddard. It will be illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Hoffman’s celebrated pictures of the 
“Life of Christ,” and by a portrait of the 
author. The poem will be copiously annotated. 
Funk & Wagnalls control the American 
edition, which is announced for immediate 
issue, prior to its publication in Europe. 

A testimonial to Walt Whitman was recently 
given in Philadelphia. Colonel Ingersoll de- 
livered an oration, entitled “ Let us Put Wreaths 
on the Brow of the Living.” The aged poet 
sat in his wheel chair on the stage, directly 
back of the orator, and at the end of the 
oration rolled himself forward and made a few 
remarks. 


Edward S. Martin, of Rochester, a Harvard 
man, has enjoyed the proud distinction of 
having his poems printed by Howe & Co., of 
London, under the title of “ Pirated Poems.” 
When the English publishers found their re- 
print running into the twelfth thousand, they 
hunted up the young author and desired to 
share the profits with him. 


Frederic Harrison says, in the Forum: “In 
matters literary I have but one advice to give. 
Keep out of literature, at least till you feel 
ready to burst. Never write a line except out 
of a sense of duty, nor with any other object 
save that of getting it off your mind. About 
literature I have nothing to say. I have always 
felt myself more or less of an amateur. Nor 
do I remember to have wasted an hour in think- 
ing about style or about conditions of literary 
success.” 
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The “German Newspaper Directory” of 
Tobias Bros., New York, shows that 774 Ger- 
man newspapers are published in the United 
States and Canada, exclusive of those that do 
not admit advertisements. 


Harvard men are making a strong effort to 
raise enough money to build a commodious, 
well-ventilated reading-room in connection with 
the library, which shall be lighted by electricity, 
and open in the evening. Moses Williams, of 
Brookline, Mass., is the treasurer of the fund. 
The amount to be raised is not less than 
$100,000. 


The Tolstoi Club, of Boston, founded by 
Edward Everett Hale some two years ago, 
numbers 100 members. It is planning to found 
a place of recreation for the poor of Boston, 
similar to the “ People’s Palace” in London, 
which owes its origin to Besant’s novels. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the translator of 
Turgenieff and other novelists, who has lately 
returned from St. Petersburg to America, gives 
in the Nation of October 23 an amusing and 
graphic account of her experiences with the 
Russian censor in her endeavors to obtain the 
Century and other periodicals unmutilated. 
She shows that even the censor himself is 
not so black as he is painted. 


A valuable new magazine ona novel plan is 
Subjects of the Day, a quarterly review of cur- 
rent topics, about the size of the Mineteenth 
Century, published by Routledge, of London. 
Each issue is devoted to one subject. 


A most beautiful and costly work, to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, costing $25 apiece, is 
“The Silva of North America,” by Charles 
Sprague Sargent, director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum of Harvard College. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. issued the first volume October 18. 
The beautiful plates are drawn by Charles 
Edward Faxon. The artist has worked eight 
years on his drawings, 600 in number; they 
are all drawn from life, and were engraved on 
Each volume is to contain 


copper in Paris. 
fifty plates, and the total number of species 
described will be 422, exclusive of varieties. 
The publishers hope to issue two volumes a 
year. 





